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looking ft ome kind of Tigi Work, and telling steries ol ul It uldl p ()}) vith regard to 
raves,” while the pressure of Congressional politicians at the various une position that the country no | 
departments would seriously interfere with all the reforins now in | ef the world. Gold do gvreenbne ‘ 
progres The argument in favor of the June session drawn from | credit fall. and all creditors be swindled 
the absence of an appropriation for the army would have much | property represented by the dises ‘ ~ ‘ 
force if the army was new being used in ways which it is probable | enormous amounts would rush into the red S 
that Congress when it met would condemn: for there ean be no ment be given to the ds of lab 3 
question of the right of Congress, and especially of the House. to ind wavons to transpert the 4 ‘ 
saddle its vote of money for military purposes with sueh eonditien Phere isa wle drawbaek to this be 
and restrietions as it thinks desirable or nee inv on the use to ly that there are only $50,000,000 of s y 
made of the troop by the Executive. But the armVv is not now enough to wo round “: and this leads t] rhtt \\ 
heing used in any w of whieh any probable opponent of an appre ists to examine the considerations 
priation disapproves; and if the power of Congress over the army | tion. The Chieage Trib eXpress , 
is to be debated and formally settled, it can be better done in would be an objeet for debtors t ‘ 8 ‘ he 
October than in the middle of the hot summer, and these who wish | money. any dratt upon the rest of the ‘ eeded els 
to diseuss the President’s poliey can do it thenalso with a far better | where as sinall change would immediat < 
understanding of the subjeet than now silver, and it would cease to b ( : 
\ tae t i 1 yore ‘ 1 t rt el | t 
® 
It is worth notice that nearly all the departures from the Civil Words, Wohlie It Is “an object to si ie Vou t I's s 
Service reform programine whieh have oceurred unde! the new prudent to Mane sure n i nee that tl ’ (iit easl ( 
Administration have been in Mr. Kev’s tinent. We have Po ens his 0 evistal eces 
ealled attention in these colutnns to two or three of them. but thes 
were trifles compared te the last, which was absolutely diszracetul—. The surrender of Crozv Hors nd his band swells the number « 
we mean the appointment of the notorious George H. Batler as a | Indians that have come into Spotted Tailand Red Cloud agenecie 
special agent. It was so bad and offensive, and the press was si during the last ten weeks to over 3,500, and makes the total numb 
unanimous in condemnation of it, that it was promptiv revoked of Indian surrenders at various agencies during the past vear ne 
But there never was any excuse for its being made. Butler's 15,000 \]] these Indians have been de prived of arms and ponte 
eareer has been a notorious one. He was a disreputat le person and are | Ing at the ¢ MTP Se ithe Go H nent co tiot 
4 before he was, through his unele’s influence, made Consul-General | absolute idleness Phey do no =. i INS Crone Croo 


in Egypt in 1869. In Egypt his conduet was so outrageous that | ** but loaf about much as a lot of open-air paupers.” No prophe 


General Starring was directed to make a report on him, whieh | is needed to prediet the demoralizing results of even afew 
found him guilty of selling vice-consulships for cash, of going about | weeks or months of this kind of lite. and no detailed explanation 
the country with dancing-girls, of public drunkenness and disorder. | should be necessary to est iblish the fauet at there has not been fo 
He had also a shooting affray in the streets of Alexandria. and, in | many Years so favorable an opportunity for so disposing ef the vey 
% short, his behavior was so scandalous that indignant remonstranees | atious ** Indian question” that we shall get rid of it for ever—- 
from the American merchants, travellers, and missionaries in Egypt | putting an end, in other words, to Indian wars and ravages, and be 
at last procured his recall. What his career has been during | ginning the conversion of the costly savage into a peaceful and 
the last four years we do not know, but the Trihwne hints that self-supporting i tant General Crook but echoes the opinion ol 
it has been by no means respectable. His recommendation by | all competent persons whe have examined this subject with any 
Dorsey and Spencer was in keeping with the character of these dis- | care when bh inces that in his opinion the Indian ean be 


reputable Carpet baggers; and we are glad to observe that Cox readily t rht *'to make his own livi ind to live in peace.” Let 


j and Savler, the two Democrats who recommended him. are aby person ais ito doubt this assertion read ¢ irefully the two 
already referred to in party papers as “two suicides.” It looks brief jetters of Mr. Lewis Hl. Morgan, in Nos. 577 and 572 of the 
as if Mr. Key’s consciousness of the delieacy of his own position | Nation, and we do not think it will be possible for him to doubt 
were leading him into unfortunate attempts to conciliate the | any longet Phere is now searcely any considerable foree of In 
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old corrupt Republican chiefs, over whom the public has been hoping dians ** on the war-path ” anywhere in the Northwest. The Govern 
it had achieved a victory 
Indiana,” has been kept in the Post-Office, and allowed to distribute | motive of economy, or st itesmanship, or humanity indicates the 
patronage on the old system to please Morton and Cameron, and proper course for it to pursue The immediate establishment of 


Mr. Tyner, after failing to “earry | ment has them ali. or nearly all, absolutely at its merey, and every 
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272 The 
factory or pastora tems for Indian edueation and support ean 
er before, with almost absolute certainty 
ol Poe President has another great opportunity 
\Ir. Sehurz, by prompt and energetie action, 
tation such as the routine duties of his position do 

benance for acquiring. 

Pie most important events of the week in the financial markets 
were the advanee by the Bank of England of its minimum diseount 
> percent., the advance in the rate for sterling exchange 
New York to the point at whieh gold coin ean be profitably ex- 


rted to London, the call by the United States Treasury for re- 


demption of all the outstanding 5.20s, known as old 65s—the amount 
being S10,014.550 —the continued recovery in the prices of stoeks 
t the Stock Exchange, and the indictment by the Grand Jury of 


Ll to have 
mors intended to deprec iate the market price of stoeks. 


MTSOnS be 
The ad- 
vanee in the Bank of England rate was justified by the heavy loss 
of specie of late, and particularly during the week, when it amounted 
Aside from this, the rate had stood for over a year 
and the political uneertain- 


to £1,200,000 

t two per cent.—the lowest it can be 
ties incident to the war in Turkey warranted an advanee, if only as 
au precautionary measure. The rise in sterling exchange here to 
the shipping point had less connection with the war or the London 
money market than with the fact that called bonds sent home from 
and the colleetions of May interest made a strong de- 
sterling bills, and that the supply of these was reduced 


europe 


mand for 


Nation. 


been guilty of circulating unfounded ru- | 


by the falling off in the exports of cotton and food products, the 


latter beeause speculation here had run prices up above those in 
the foreign markets. 
the old 65s was made at the request of the Syndicate, which has a 
niarket for that amount of new 4's per cents 
that the Eastern war and the advance in gold have checked the 
purchases by the public of 4's per cents in Europe and in this 
The rise in stocks has been led by speculative purchases 
Investors 


country. 
wnd supported to a limited extent by investment orders. 
are recovering from the fright into which they were thrown by specu- 
buying freely. The action of the Grand Jury 
as it shows that the statute put on the books 
makes the circulation of false 
The “paper dollar” 
Silver 
has ranged between 533;d. and 544d. per oz. in London. At the 
112'$-grain silver dollar would have been worth 30.9126 


lators, but are not vei 
noted is in their favor, 
for their and 
rumors a penal offence, is not a dead-letter. 
has ranged during the week between 80.9367 and 80.9313. 


protection, which 


\ large meeting of the bar was held last week to protest 
cainst the action of the Legislature with regard to the new Code 
of Civil Procedure, part of which went into effect on the Ist of the 


montl \ more scandalous exposure of the condition of the ad- 


l. 
ministration of justice in a great mereantile community has proba- 
bly never been made. 
the vear of Grace 1877, in a State which has been for the past thirty 
vears engaged in the work of law reform, no person knew how he 
could summon any one against whom he had a claim into court; 
could not make an 
pegin an aetion, and 
view to securing debts by 


he eould or 
futile to 
with a 


no one knew whether 


i 
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Was mn 
gerous to take any step 
attachment of property. 
thrown into by an act of the law-making body, which, without the 
faintest exeuse, and in the teeth of strong expressions of publie 
opinion, thus upset a system of practice itself the result of a 
carefully-considered reform movement, and whieh had been in 
long that it was well understood by lawyers and easily en- 


force Si) 
forced by the courts. The new system devised by Mr. Throop 
may be, and is said to be, an improvement on the old, but 


t enough to require neariy three hundred amend- 


it is imperfect 


meuts. and under these circumstances to have it forced upon the 


It is safe to say that on the Ist of May, in | 


arrest ; | 
dan- | 


This confusion the law was suddenly | 


The eall for the outstanding remainder of | 


this notwithstanding | 
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courts of a civilized community unprepared to receive it and unae- 
quainted with its details by a coup de main, seems like a ghastly 
The 
marily to blame for not taking measures to protect itself against 
the outrage, but the Bar Association, though instituted for the pur- 
pose of meeting just such difficulties as this, has apparently given 
up all idea of attempting to do its real duty to the bar and the 
public, and the whole community would have supinely submitted 
had not the Legislature by its own blundering stupidity brought 
the administration of justice into a chaos which rendered it itmpos- 
sible, so long as it lasted, for any business to go on. 


earicature of legislative law-reform. bar is, of course, pri- 


A full account of the late Chisholm tragedy in Mississippi is fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the 7ribune from enquiries made on 
the spot a few days succeeding the affair. The story is a dismal 
one, but gives a faithful picture of the state of society in some parts 
of the South. We have not space to enter into the details, but, in 
brief, it is evident that the tragedy was the climax ofa long-stand- 
ing feud between Chisholm and his followers upon the one side and 
the friends and numerous members of a family named Gully upon 
the other—a feud intensified of late years by political differences. 
We read of a street duel between an adherent of Chisholm and one 
of the Gullys, in which the former was injured and the latter 
killed. Then a man is shot by a follower of Chisholm, and a mob 
makes a bonfire of the latter’s goods. Another man is shet ; Chis- 
holm running for Congress, is defeated, and procures the indict- 
ment of thirty-two political opponents for intimidating his negro 
Then, last December a Gully was shot, not fatally, 


supporters. 
The excited men 


and on the 26th of last month was assassinated. 
who attended his funeral procured the arrest of Chisholm and 
several of his adherents on suspicion, perhaps wholly groundless, 
of causing his death. Then the mob attacked the jail, and in the 
mélée which followed Chisholm was mortally wounded, a son shot 
dead, a daughter badly injured while defending her father, and 
three men killed. No “troops” could hinder affairs of this kind, 
and no policy of Government can at once put an end to them. 
They do not arise from any special feeling of hostility toward the 
negro, and political animosity is only one clement, and frequently 
not the chief one, creating them. They are a result, as we have 
inore than once pointed out, of a social condition which must be 
gradually changed, which cannot be abolished by either military 
covernment or legislative measures. For a generation to come, but 
with lessening frequency, outbreaks of a similar character may be 


looked for. 


The farcical attempt to get at the bottom of the Tweed confes- 
sion has resulted thus far in nothiug, except an enormous amount 
of “pressure” upon the Attorney-General to make all the facts 
publie—a pressure which the publie owes him a great deal of grati- 
tude for having resisted. The attempt to make him speak has 
reflected little credit on the press, which has talked about the mat- 
ter as if Mr. Fairchild oceupied a position with relation to the 
publie like that of a “ eity editor” toward an enterprising “ daily,” 
and as-if a failure to give to his employers any salable sensa- 
tional piece of “ Ring news” was a breach of trust. As his duty 
is to protect the interest of the State and individuals from 
public malefactors, and as the publication of their confessions 
in advance of a settlement with those implicated would, in 
nine eases out of ten, make a settlement out of the question, he 
has, in all human probability, done quite right in maintaining a 
guarded silence on the subject, even though his silence has had the 
necessary effect of conclusively proving that the Senate did not 
know what it was about when it appointed its committee. Besides 
the proceedings with regard to the Code, little has been accomplished 
at Albany except the passage of the Omnibus Dill, which remodels 
the charter of this city for the hundredth time. Some of the changes 
wre said to be good, and the placing of the entire appointing power 

The inter- 
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in the Mayor's hands is undoubtedly an improvement. 
ference of the Aldermen with the Mayor in “ politics ” is one of the 
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great curses of the present eity government, and we shall get no 
substantial reform until it is brought to an end. The idea that a 
city like this will consent to be governed indefinitely by a body 
whose ignorance and folly and love of petty intrigue have become a 
byword is a mistake. 


The interest in the military operations on the Danube and in 
Asia Minor has been considerably heightened during the week by 
the condition of English polities, which is rapidly becoming eri ical. 
There is no doubt that in the early period of the Turkish troubles 
the Ministry were disposed to follow the traditional poliey of back- 
ing up the Turks, and that, under the intluence of this leaning. 
they refused to join in the Berlin Memorandum. They were driven 
out of this position by the horror and indignation roused by the Bulga- 
rian massacres, and compelled to take part in the Conference to dis- 
cuss the internal administration of Turkey, and that, too, in a spirit 


of hostility and suspicion towards the Turks, whose mere promises | 


about reform, unaccompanied by guarantees, Lord Salisbury 
wrote to Lord Derby, January 13, 1877, as Lord Derby had written 
to him on the 20th of November, 1876, were of no value. The 
Conference having failed, through the England and 
the other Continental powers to adopt any measures of coercion to- 
wards Turkey, Lord Derby then, with the view of preventing Rus- 
sia from acting alone, and, if possible. of keeping the peace, signed 


refusal of 


the famous and now somewhat ridiculous Protoeol, containing the 
views of the Powers on the situation, and threitening to do some- 
thing not described, at a period not fixed, in case the Turks did 
not reform. The account Lord Derby recently gave of this mina- 
tory portion of the Protocol caused laughter, as well it might, and 
certainly does a good deal to justify Russia's paying no attention 
toit. He said: 

‘* But what was it we promised in that paragraph of the Protocol which 
some people have urged, but I think with signal ill-success, involved or 
implied the idea of coercion ? It was this: that if certain things were not 
done by the Turkish Government—we being the judges of whether they 
were done or not—then at some time which was not fixed—we being the 
judges as to when that time hal arrivel1—we should confer with certain 
other Powers and say what we should then do.” 


Things were in this s»mewhat muddled condition when Russia 
declared war and began to march both in Europe and Asia, and 
evidently with so much preparation and determination that the 
friends of the Turk began to doubt whether he was, after all. in 
condition for such a little “ mill” as was preparing for him, and 
whether Russia was not going to have her way in Asia, and there 
has, on the whole. been a slight return of the old nervousness about 
the communications with India, and Lord Derby has mustered up 
courage to write a despatch disapproving of the war, and saying 
that Russia ought to have waited to see whether the promises of 
the Turks, which he (Lord Derby) pronounced worthless in Novem- 
be: of last year, would not be kept, and there is some show of mili- 
tary preparation for the proiection of British interests, though 
there is said to be a division of opinion ia the Cabinet as to what 
those interests are. The occurrence of an election in a strongly 
Liberal borough—Salford, near Manechbester—ending ia the unex- 
pected return of a Conservative, has been a great stroke of luek for 
them, as it seems to show that the anti-Turkish sentiment, and also 
the popular disgust with the shillyshally fereign poliey of the Goy- 
ernment, are less strong than was supposed. But it is right to say 
that the defeat of the Liberal candidate is also ascribed, and with 
good reason, to his attempt to catch the Irish vote, which is strong 
in the manufacturing Gistriets, by pretending to favor or feel inter- 
ested in “‘ Home Rule.” During all their trials and embarrassments, 
however, the Ministry have been sustained by the unwillingness of 
the Liberals to make any direct assault on their position by the in- 
troduction of condemnatory resolutions. 


” 





Mr. Gladstone, however, appears to be determined that things } 
shall not remain in this undefined state any longer, and gave notice 


| already known, thrown in their lot fully with Russia, and 
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on Tuesday week of five resolutions, for which he alone would be 
responsible. These resolutions, according to the telesraph 
mary, declire that Turkey has given England just « seat ¢ 
plaint; that until she gives guarantees in support of her pros 
she is entitled neither to the moral nor material support of Eay 
land; that the influence of England ought to be used to develop 
liberty and local self-government in the disturbed distriefs, and 
that she ought to co-operate with the other European powers 
exacting from Turkey such changes as are necessary to secure 

| tice and humanity, and maintain the peace of the world 
debate on the resolutions opened on Monday, Sir Jolin Lubb 
acting on behalf of that portion of the Lidveral party whieh ed 


to forcing an issue with the Ministry, baving 


question on them. Before the regular debate began, however, M 
Gladstone announeed the withdrawal of the last three ot 
lutions, and the aeceptance of an amendment to the seeond « 

t 
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making it declare that “the Porte, by its eondu 


populations, and its refusal to give guarantees for their betfer gover 


ment, has forteited all claim to the moral and material suppor 
Great Britain.” Upon the suggestion of Lord Hartington t { 
resolutions might now receive general support, and upon his 


quest to Sir John Lubbock, the latter withdrew 
previous question, and the Liberals became enthusiastically ut 

In the debate which then took place Mr. Gladstone declare 

it Was not his purpose to feree an issue with the ministry, but t 
obtain a modification of their poliey. The debate, which ecutinned 


on Tuesday, will be resumed to-day. 


The news from the seat of war both in Europe and Asia 
somewhat tozgy, the one thing certain in it being the s 
formidableness of the Russian advanee. The Rumanian 
their army ona war-footing. The Russians do net seem to have 
crossed the river in foree, but the advaneed guard has reached 
and the rest is coming up in an apparently leisurely manner. A 
comparison of various tolerably tru 
the Turks have to oppose them, along a line ef: 
if any, over 100,000 men, with a 


bout YO guns, and it is as weil to 


say now, at the risk of appearing to prophesy, that no suc 


even serious opposition tothe passage of the mver will be made. l 
that the points of passage will be selected by the Russ hot, as 
some of our newspaper friends seem to suppose, with reference to 


the character of the ground on the banks, but with reference 1 


roads on the Turkish side. In other words, they will cross whet 


ever the best lines of mareh in Turkey bezin. Resistance of any 
gravity in the open field is not to be looked for. As long as the a 
counts of what is passing in Asia are mere ramors, some of them 
wild on their face, it is useless to attempt a detailed record ot 
the operations in that region. The Turkish foree there = pre 
bably amounts to 209,000 men, and perhaps 800 guns, but it is 


composed of the least effective portion of the Turkish regulars, and 


is heavily encumbered with bashi-bazuks, who eat as much as the 
} 


regulars and are absolutely worthless in warfare. They cannot be 


depended on even for patrol duty. Mukthar Pasha, who bas the 
command in chief, seems to have attempted to cover Kars in the 
open field, to have been roughly handled, and to have retired toward 
Erzeroum, leaving ithe fortress to stand the siege, which will be the 


first operation of the invading force. It is to be remembered that 


it is verv unlikely that the improvements in the defences of the place 
made sinee 1854 have Kept pace with the improvements in artillery, 
and that a repetition of the resistance of that year is hardly to be 
looked for. At this writing there is a rumor of the fall of the place, 
muld ensure that of Erzeroum and Trebizond, and 
Turkish foree that would leave the read to Con 


which W spread il 
panie through the 
stantinopie along the Black Sea without other impediments than 


the natural difficulties, 


d the Black Sea seem to have been abandoned at the out- 


‘hare great. The smaller posts between 


Kars at 


set. 
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» | say that he will not allow them 

Lhe ! not d s the last Adt stration 

( \ ‘ k the Senator or Repre sentative 
fill d thus shirk a duty solemniv imposed 
l md whit he hes sworn to perto } 

he opinion of the Senator or Representa 

erson to f t, and follow it or not as he pleases, 
hat th I mend itself to a large portion 
iir and judicion ettlement of the Congr onal 
It s¢ 0 surface a very ourmiess dal 

re lent t wil be said, cannot know who art 
ve the Government in various parts of the coun- 
so natural or easy for him to consult the Rep- 


Ne Ve rthe less. it 


‘ ’ } t it wll sya00 ‘ ayn? t * 
it if carried out it Will ruin any attempt at re- 


State or district in Congress ? 


the line between asking a member whether he 


ood person for such and such a place, and ask- 


ebody to fill it. is faint at best, and would be 
of being wholly effaced, even if the President 

prerogative and the Congressman i different 
In the great majority of cases the President will 
ned as to who gets the place, provided he is a 

Treat majority of cases, too, consulting a Con- 
to b he easiest mode of getting a fit man. 
fore, a constant inelination on the President’s 
Cressi n ( the. candidate. a constant 
cressman’s part to do so; and from suggestions 
rcupstanees to downright nominations—or, in 
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othe rad othe prese i ( {f th uv there wv uld be ut one 
would seon It 1 Lae d down. therefore 
one of the fundamental rules of e ret that all pa 
my of megntv aor howe . in the original 
eles he « (ili fOr Ole whethre 1) ( ce OFf 8S cr ( 
) ! Peeve i ) I nto the ail | t piete ADSOLVrp 
oO { r ppomting Owe bv the embers ¢ the legislature 
ch When we say this the q ion arises 
How are e to preve this participation ? To whom ean the Pre 
mly for assistance in selecting appointees, if mot to the 
se 0 nd Representatives who come trom the very place in whiel 
t cotsie ‘ st al \ ch hea yy tee Is ne hatul Ilv to be 
ley ked ti 
Phe ft nswer is that vith a proper de rye of permanence in 
( c¢ I devree recogu ( I }usine hotise Ss nec ] to 
cle etliciene\ hel id be ComMmpuratl el iewW Vacouneres 
( l Nn ts won) the knowledve t t but few could 
) ly an nd that only men of a certain stamp could possibly 
had t re | read thro vi the com i ity the 
} e oof office eke n the President and the departments 
\ | ost Cease nd he nd thes ould have abundanee of 
e and opportunity for the work of selection. The chief difficulty 
he present situation, and the one which more than anything 
compels the President to share the appointing power with some 
reds of n f Congress, is. that in tl eve va st body 
of restles ceesstul, or unfortunate people iy 300.000 
te ed over the counirys, ll Government office are practiealls uf 
| cant, and are attainable by a proper amount of ** worl 
n the right quarter, though less work s needed just aft ' 
Presidential election than at other times This makes “ pressure 
tant, and at cercain periods almost o erwhelming, and forces 
the Executive to call in aid either in resisting it or giving wv 


it: for, whether he refuses to make a vacaney or agrees to make one, 
li s to have a Congressman elbow to help him. If, how- 
ever, vacancies only came about in the regular business ways, 
hrough resignatio deaths, and dismissals for eau the numbet 
of appointments would be perfectly manageabl ind the work of 
en nad selection easy, even if no re io machinery, such as of 
examining boards, were provided for it 

But v ther the number of vacancies to be filled be great or 
mali, there are no men in the community less fit to be eonsulted 


ihout the filling of them than members of Congress, taken as a 


vhole. Ina civil service conducted on business principles nobody 
would ever think of consulting them as they are now ; what 
would be if sucha civil service existed, and thev wer obliged to 


owe their seats to something better than caucus-pecking, we do not 





pretend to say. The proper persons to fill Government 


persons Whom the heads of business houses would seek for corre- 


The qualities needed in a post-office clerk are 


those needed in a bank clerk; a man fitted to be a good weigher, 


lin, le 
SponadimMe prlaces. 


or appraiser, or inspector in the custom-house is exactly the kind 
of man of which drv-goods merchants, and grocers, and hardware 
dealers are constantly in search. Now, some Congressmen are 


business men, or have a knowledge of business circles in their own 


districts, but with the bulk of them this is 


not the case. The men in 
their several localities of whom they know most and to whom they are 
most indebted are not the careful, upright, energetic, and trustwor- 
thy men among whom private firms seek their employees, but men 
who have lost their places through incompetency or irregularity, or 
have failed in business through dishon¢ Sty, ol 
energy, or who, through dislike of persistent application, have never 
engaged inany regular calling. Thisis the class with which members 
of Congress are most familiar, and from which they are almost certain 
to seek the persons whom they recommend for Government employ- 
If when A. T. Stewart & Co. or Brown Bros. & Co. were in 


os 7 ] - f 
want of a clerk or casbi 


ment. 
r, they were to apply to the members of Con- 
vress from this district, or to Senator Conkling, for their advice in 
finding somebody, it would make people laugh heartily, and would 


soon injure the credit of these firms. It excites no laughter, how- 
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ever, whe the Government adopts this mode of. ofticering 
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ordinat the post tt It is, in short, the reputable pet 
1h nv localitv who | ve most isiness With the Goverut 
are the best advisers of the Pre lent in making nominatio 
the highe places, and it the occupants of the highe places 
ire fittest to fill the lower ones. Members of Congress are disq 
fied for meddling in the matter, both by the fact that their 
perience Of men Is rare of the right kind, and by the fic 
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Russian sentiment, will meddle ‘in the struggle in any way, un- 
less Constantinople should) be seriously threatened, or the Rus 
Sian successes in Asia carry their arms into Anatolia, is made 
extremely improbable by the fact that she cannot hurt Russ 
with her navy, and that no land force she ean send to Turkey 
would be maurge enor appreciable infl iecnce on the 
operation . eve si Pposil oO publie opinion to be in a eondition to 
sanction Interference for any less cause than danger to Constan- 
tine | le Chat the dea of t me or holding Constantinople Ol 
indeed of advancing south of Ball is, does not enter juto 
the Russi in plans ] int Yl lew a ] but certainty from the fae 
that she does not hold the Bl Sea, and that once past th 
Danube she would be compelled, even if the fortresses of Shumla. 
Silistria, and Varna gave her no trouble, to draw her supplies from 
Wallachia, and to transport them by ox-wagons througb a thinly- 
settled and probably desolated ¢ untry, and Ove common “ dirt 
roads.” There is hardly a draughi-horse to be found 1 eC 
the Carpathians and the Bosphorus; even oxen are scaree, 
and their pace is no more rapid in the Old World than in the N 
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ine ent tostand the strain of a campaign which involves any 
movement thre « field. The popular belief that something 
terri mild | n if the Sultan raised the standard of the 
| ite ¢ means by which Turkey imposes on 
fore nation. If this had anv effect at all, it would 
he collection from Asia of large bands of ragged ma- 
rauders, hone of whom could reach the seat of war except by 
plrunete ind who, if they got there, could be. slaughtered 
by the Cossacks like sheep. The raising of the standard 
was something serious when it brought into the field) from 


thousands 
Wwell-armed followers, able to ride 


all quarters of the empire 


thousands of well-mounted and 
Pesth, and to sweep away the stoutest 
Christian infantry by one of their tempestuous charges. But those 
There are Turkish pashas in 
The old spahis are 


On il rallop to Vienna M4 


ire past. The begs are gone. 


divs 
our time who are afraid to mount a horse. 
represented by ragged bashi-bazuks on ponies, of whom a thou- 
sand could be drivea like chaff by a hundred Cossacks, and the Sul- 
tan himself holds the sabre of Amurath and Solyman with a trem- 
bling and feeble hand. Weare far from denying the fine military 
qualities of the Turkish peasaut. Well led and well armed, there is no 
modern battle in which be would not shine by his pluck and endur- 
ance. But one may admit this while denving that the Turks are 
oldiers; for to say in our time that a people are good soldiers 
not simply that there are brave men in the ranks of their 


good 
is to say, 
armies, but that when war comes they produce in abundance or in 
sufficiency all that is necessary to carry it on successfully, that they 
have not only a good rank and file, but honorable, courageous, and 
instructed regimental officers, and generals of whom professional ar- 
dor, or patriotic devotion, or a high sense of duty bas complete pos- 
session, and gives the battle to their hands. In these Turkey is 
ind one does not need to be a prophet to predict 


totally wanting, « 
» without them. 


the result of engaging in incdern warfare 


AND TILE EDUCATION OF TH FREEDMEN, 


MH educational problem presented to the leaders of the former slave 


rik SOUTH 


States at the beginning « 


There were in 1870 in the Southern States 4,189,972 illiterate per- 
1.516.339 were white and 2,671,396 


f the present decade was sufficiently appall- 


ing 
sons over ten years of age, of whom 
The illiteraies were at the South thirty per cent. of the total 
One-third 


were colt red 
t the North they were less than six per cent. 


population, while at 
of this illiteracy at whites, while at the 


North one-half the illiteracy was of the foreign-born population, reducing 
the percentage of Northern native-born illiterates to three per cent. 

Between 1860 and 1870 there had been a large increase of ignorance 
The rebellious States were 


the South was of native-born 


among the native-born whites of the South, 
impoverished by a disastrous war, and were weighted with the inherited 


prejudices of slavery and the humiliation of defeat If any system of 


general education was to be put into operation the taxation to meet the ex 


of rich begs, with tens of 


Nation. 





pense of it must fall almost exclusively upon the white population. No | 


Northern State has ever had, in the establishment of a school system, any- 
thing like such difficulties to contend with. Furthermore, previous to the 
war it may be said that free schools were ** not in all the thoughts” of the 
Southern statesman. Let us look now at the progress which has been made 
since the wer. In most of the Southern States school laws have Teen 
brought into existence which recognize the right of all classes to the rudi- 
ments of education. In the counties comprising the present State of Vir- 
ginia there were in 1860 only 67,024 pupils in the schools of all classes in 


the State. The number enrolled in schools supported by the State from 
1870 to 1875 1s as follow 
ISi0), FAVE | IST 160,829 
sil, . . 151,088) 1874, . . 173,875 
sie, . : . 166,577 | 1875, IS4.485 
If to the number enrolled in the public schools in 1875 we edd those in 
| total of 207,771. Of this number 58,760 were 


private schools, we have 
a kk red or 
Thirty-eight per cent 

rem 
»are now in public sch 
The attendance in New York, cal- 
Minnesota 


many as the white children who were in school 
of the children in Virginia between five 
ols. Twenty-seven per 
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and twenty-one vears of age 
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less than sixty per cent. Seventy-nine of the counties of Virginia 


coneerning —publie 


Ninety-nine 


public sentiment 


gain in 
counties reported unfavorably. 


counties reported improvement in school-houses. 


reported in I875 a 


} 
*HOOTS, 


while only four 
We may fitly conclude 
this summary of progress in Virginia by adopting the language of their 
Stute Superintendent of Schools: ‘It is not pretended that the public: 
s‘hool system has reached any high degree of efliciency ; but more than 
three times the number of children are now seen going to school in Vir- 
ginia than were ever seen going before. And if this gain can be made in 
the first five years, what may not be hoped for by the end of the next five ?” 
This progress, we should remember, has been made under a Democratic 
Legislature. 

Georgia is another State in which the Southern leaders have held con- 
We quote from the State School 
the inauguration of public 


trol long enough to reveal their animus. 
Commissioners’ Report ef 1875: 
schools in this State there has been a constant increase in the number of 
In the year 1871 there were enrolled in 


‘*Since 


children reached by the system. 
the schools as follows : White pupils, 42,914 ; colored pupils, 6,64. 

In 1873, whites, 63,922 ; colored, 19,755 ; being an increase over the at- 
tendance of 1871 of 34,099. . The enrolment in 1874 was as follows : 
whites, 93,167 ; colored, 42,374 ; total, 135,541 ; increase over former year, 
51,864, For the year 1875 the attendance, exclusive of fourteen counties 
not reported, has been as follows : whites, 105,990 : colored, 50,350: total. 
156,549 ; increase over the attendance of 1874, 20,808. 
given, though far from being satisfactory, afford much ground for en- 
couragement.” In 1876 there was a still further advance. If percentage 
is regarded, it appears that in 1875, of children between six and eighteen, 
one-half the whites and a little less than one-third the colored were en- 
rolled, 

Tennessee is another State where the government has been for some 
time in the hands of the Southern people. She has a school system which 
is good, providing for State, county, and district supervision, and that 
‘*white and colored persons shall not be taught in the same school, but in 
separate schools, under the same general regulations as to management, 
usefulness, and efficiency.” Of the 200,000 enrolled in her schools, 25,000 
are colored—about one-quarter of that class. Northern residents of the 
State, who have had the amplest means of knowledge, affirm that a 
much better feeling now exists between the white and colored peop!'e 
than did a few years ago, and that this change is so manifest that it is re- 
marked by every one. The efforts of Northern philanthropists to educate 
the colored people is looked upon with much more favor than formerly. the 
county superintendents sending to them for teachers. and visiting their 
schools and making addresses for the encouragement of their pupils. It 
would doubtless be gratifying, on some accounts, to believe that the 
Southern leaders were actuated by ‘disinterested benevolence ” in thus pro- 
moting the educational interests of the colored people. But we fear this 
cannot be true to any great extent. Some of them, doubtless, have an eye 
to the record by which they shall win the colored vote in some future elec- 
tion ; others are provoked to emulation by the manifest advantages which 
the Northern States enjoy from the possession of educated labor; others, 
alas ! are so selfish that where the State provision is deficient, as in Ken- 
tucky, they aid colored schools by voluntary subscriptions, **the wisdom 
of the farmers suggesting that, schools being at hand, labor is rendered 
more permanent and reliable.” But when we reflect upon the subject 
it will appear that the future education of the negroes, like every 
other social and political interest in the present state of the world, is far 
safer when entrusted to the care of an enlightened self-interest than when 
dependent upon pure philanthropy. Now that slavery as an institution is 
out of the way, and that the coiored population is free to move, the self- 
interest of the Southern whites can be enlightened and Northern philan- 
The very reluctance with which some of the 


The figures above 


thropy can operate freely. 
Southern States are adoptinga system of free schools affords evidence of 
the power with which the necessity of establishing such schools is forced 
upon them. There may be here and there ebbs in the advancing tide 
of opinion, as there are now in North Carolina and Alebima. Bat with 
Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee leading off as they are doing, and with the 
continuance of the desire on the part of the colored people to obtain 
a knowledge of letters, we cannot doubt the speedy triumph of an enlight- 
ened policy throughout the South. Gov. Hampton's promises to the col- 
ored people of schools for their children rest, we believe, upon a surer basis 
of fulfilment than the philanthropy of the man. They rest upon the in- 
stinets of the politician and the foresight of the governor. 

A friend, now for ten years a teacher in a normal school for colored 
youth at the South, and who speaks’ advisedly, writes: **1 think that the 
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The 


Southern people are beginning to wake up to the idea that they have a vast 


May 10, 1877 





power lying dormant in the colored people, the existence of which they 
were not aware of. I am sanguine that the next decade will witness mar- 
vellous changes in the condition of the mass of the colored people, and in 


the public opinion respecting them.” 


FRANCE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
Paris, April 20. 
yk is at last declared ; and the famous protocol, which was to be the 
instrument of peace, has only contributed to bring to an end the 
tedious period of negotiation. There has been during the last few days a 
complete revolution in the public mind ; universal suffrage has entered the 
Exchange, as it is master of the country’s politics. The smallest people 
have a right to speculate, and have acquired the habit of speculation, and 


our financial universal suffrage has been living during the last few yearsin | 


France had a very just instinct when it be- 
lieved in its own after the war, from motives of patriotism, 
everybody who had a little money invested it in the public funds, and our 


a state of continual optimism. 


resources $ 


heavy ransom was paid with a degree of ease which astonished the world. 
The loan was put out at 82, and a few days ago it stood at 103 ; the nation 
has a great recuperative power, and new capital is constantly accumulating 
in the hands of a frugal and thrifty community. The universal suffrage 
of the small capitalists was, therefore, wise in what concerns internal 
matters; but this universal suffrage is very ignorant of the outside world, 
To those who know the state of Europe well, and their number is unfortu- 
nately very small, it was apparent two years ago that the astern ques 
tion was a very serious one, and that the match of Herzegovina would light 
as big a fire as the famous maich of Schleswig-Hoilstein. But nobody would 
believe in war ; it seemed as if the Servian insurrection, the battles fought 
on the Drina, the conference at Constantinople, the Moscow speech, were 
the acts of a drama without any meaning ; as if there were something un- 
real in the events in the “Kast ; as if they had no more import than the 
stories of Scheherezade. Those who did take a real interest in the affairs of 
the East were from the beginning divided into two camps. 
were the Turks, and their chief exponent has been M. Thiers, in the conver- 
sations at his house, as well as in the articles which he inspires in the Journal 
des Dibats. M. Thiers said every day : ‘‘ lam Turk, I am Old Turk, I am 
as Turk as possible.” There is one thing which does not change among all 
M. Thiers has always maintained that 


In one camp 


our changes, and that is geography 
if Russia were mistress of Constantinople and of the Bosphorus, she would 
be able at any time to send a large fleet into the Mediterranean Sea, to do in 
that sea what she pleased, and to send the fleet back to the Black Sea. where 
she would be as safe as the brigands in their mountain dens. 
to say that Antwerp was a pistol at the throat of England ; the Black Sea 
would be a more gigantic Antwerp, capable of concealing and sheltering 
the Jargest fleets of the world. 

In the Journal des Débats M. Thiers has almost daily inspired articles 
which are always directed against the policy of Russia. It has been sup- 
posed that this Turkish campaign of M. Thiers was caused by his great 
enmity to the Due Decazes, who was once his friend and his protégé, 
and who joined with the Duc de Broglie and the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
in the famous coalition of the 24th of May, which put an end to M. Thiers’s 
‘loyal trial” of the Republic. It is said that M. Thiers is unsparing in his 
criticisms of the Due Decazes’ foreign policy ; but I believe that M,. 
Thiers is as naturally Turk as he was naturally protectionist, as he was 
once against railways, as he was Austrian at the time of Sadowa, and 
anti-Italian at the time of Cavour. He is a very straage phenomenon ; 
old-fashioned in all his views, he has nevertheless chosen the republi- 


Napoleon used 


can form of government for his country—for he may be considered as the 
real father of our republic. It is not necessary to go very far to explain 
why he should now attach himself to the rotten cause of the Turks. Even 
his great friendship for Prince Orloff and many other Russians cannot un 
bend his reactionary tendencies. 

In the Government the tendency has been rather Russian than Turkish. 
First came the famous Memorandum of Perlin, and the Duc Deeazes, 
placed between Turkey, represented by England, and the three Emperors, 
took his place immediately on the side of the Emperors: he signed 
tie memorandum which England refused to sign, 


always been consistent with this début. 


Ilis policy since has 
Our plenipotentiaries at the Con- 
ference always stood on the side of General Ignatieff ; they tried to bring 
about en understanding between him and Lord Salisbury ; they succeeded 
completely in this undertaking : f Euro- 


pean union in favor of reform and of peace. Even when the Conference had 


their object was to create a sort 


a 


Nation. OTT 


broken up, it seemed at one time that this pacific union would subsist. @ 

ral Tsenatieff, while he was in Paris, was lionized es its representative 
Everything seemed rose-colored ; our public men were convinced that 1 
alliance of the three Emperors was lost. as it were, and d | Lint 
great European pacific allian I heard many speeches on the end 


alliance of the three Emperors : Llow could such an alliance ever be cduravele 


Did not Austria have in the East itely 


Russia ? Bismarck would never allow the mouths of thi 


he stile t 
Tdarreaby 


interests abso] those 


1 
' f 


Almost all the po 


into the hands of a non-German power politicians thought 


that Russia had outwitted Bismarck—that the Russian chancellor had been 


the cleverer of the two ; he had, so to speak, gained a diplomatic + 

and indirectly torn up the Treaty of Paris by obtaining the signaturcs 
all the Powers for his protocols ; now he would not embark, as Bismarck 
desired, in a long and expensive war ; he would content himse!f with se« 


Turkey decomposing herself and devouring her own substan 
These were all very ingenious reasonings ; but the peculiarity of the 
policy of the German chancellor lies not in its ingenuity, but ini 
Ile has always deceived the world by his frankness ; people always suspect 
traitor.  Evervbods 
expected him to deceive Russia, to embark her in some tremendous ent 


him of some treason, but he has not the nature of a 


prise in order to weaken her and put her, so to speak, out of civilized En 


rope fora century. Of course, Bismarck, as a German, may have and has 


his own peculiar views about Panslavism and the country where the ex 


tremes of civilization and barbarism meet in everything. Bat he makes 

his policy out of facts : one of those solid, robust facts is the re Mionship of 

the Emperor William and the Emperor Alexander and their mutual affection 
! 


He also makes his policy out of a few it 


i . t 


which nothing will sever. 


ciples, such as this: You should not betray your friends : and grati 

like honesty, is the best poliey. Germany owes much to Russia; | 
marck knows it and remembers it, and he does not intend to be a tra ) 
Russia. He is above these small tricks of diplomacy Russia allowed , 
fair play in Europe ; he will allow her fair play in the East. Wi t 
spending a shilling or a man, he will tie Russia almost forever to the fate of 
Germany ; he will satisfy the fondest sentiments of his Emperor sand what 


will be lose by it—the mouths of the Danube ?> What are the mouthsef t] 


Danube to him? There are other rivers in the world which interest hin 
much more, and which Russia may afterwards help him to control from 
one end to the other. 

’ 


Austria had to choose between two policies : either she was ob] 


go against the Russian projects, or she could take an attitude of 


eX pects- 
tion. 


) 
i 


The old Danubian party, if IT might eall it so. the party attached 
the ideas of Metternich, is still very strong: but its influence was more 


than counterbalanced by the influence of Bismarck and of his friend and 


political ally, Andrassy. Bismarck has sail more than once : **Andrassv js 
necessary not only to Austria, but to Europe.” 


that there would be a coalition of England, Austria, 


It was thought at one time 
and Turkey against Rus- 
sia and Germany ; statesmen are known to have passed between London, 
Paris, and Vienna, and to have made great plans against the encroachmen‘s 
of Bismarck and of Gortchakoff. Austria perhaps wavei 
has now made up her mind that the safest policy for her is to remain in the 
triple alliance of the Emperors 


‘la moment : she 


lier finances are n but her 


army is still in very fine condition ; a few corps d’armées will oc upy Bosnia, 


pr a rous 


while the great duel will take place between Russia and Turkey. Austria 
will not play now the part she did during the Crimean war ; she wil! have, 


probably, no battle to fight, but by doing nothing she will in reality help 


I 
the Russians. Turkey is punished for her obstinacy in claiming the Prin 


cipalities as an essential part of the Ottoman Empire. If Rumania had 
been made a neutral territory like Belgium, it would be very difficult for 
Russia to take her armies through Moldavia and Wallachia 

The position « 


ized between Russia and the Porte 4 


if affairs seems at present to be this : the war to be local- 
Austria to o¢ 
of the 


utrality of Europe 


upy Western Turkey in 


view of a future settlement territorial questions : Germany to 


j 
i 


guarantee the 1 Russia has been given a fair trial : 


we shall see how she will use her chance Instead of the pretended 
in union of the Conference, we see 


Europ 


the Emperors ; th 


in reality the triple alliance of 
aliowed to look on at a distanc 


that the 


e other Powers will be , but 


their interference is hardly probable as long as it is fel! 


Emperors 
I 


are in accord and have determined so toremain. Prince Bismare has been 


in reality the living soul 


of this great and for.nidable alliance : he a’'o-e 
probably knows well what may be the limits of the agreement, to 


What if 
will lead. Saving hardly a word and writing hardiv 


d events for twe 


1 despatch, he has 
ef all 
If Russia is vic- 
-he has too great difficulties 


‘ 
lie yt } ” . ! 
in reality contre] vears : he has secured the union 


the German forces and their co-operation with Russia 


»¢an mclerate her: if he can help 
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Scientific Expedition and Summer Tramp’ leave 

\ Ir ! June 21, going by rail to J ngston, Wy thence on foot 
f 1 ( ye i Gap to Morristown, Tenn exploring the caves 
| ! o i rivers by rail to Wolf Creel N. ¢ 1 Toot up 

- dans ; | t h Broad, over the Great Smoky and Blue Ridge Mountains 
( gg 7 t h Saluda Gap to Greenville, S. ¢ then westware via Ta lah 
{ , . P the i \ I Lorie M nram fhatoona Kenesaw ind | kout 

7 : Mountain to Nashville The estimated expenses” are put at S100, and 
ast students are directed to join the party at Morristown, There are 

} t eriod of sc Ltol 1 few mor es The I uational | tion Com- 

if Vireiy F ; jn tte : pany at Philadeiphia has issued a circular t Americans desiring to exhibit 

| the atudent thr — ? nek t Paris in 1878 for the purpose of obtaining thetr names, « riptions of 

; vn one ee rear ntended exhibits, and space required, with a view to bringing a pressure to 

rut ty At wsnies th hear upon Congress to accept the French official invitation. Unless this 

..B \\ Mr. Johns nform the interested | iVitation is accepted, no American will be allowed to exhibit. The circu- 
\ ~~ me un to this lar was issued under th impression that Congress was to meet in June, and 

even in case of an acceptance then there would be only just enough time 

! lL can t ;. | left to prepare a creditable exhibit. Whether the postponement of the 

one xtra session till the autumn will render a representation of this country 

aati, it of the question, we do not know : it seems clear that only through some 

nergetic volunteer effort like that of the International Company shall we 

( pe another national fiaseo like that at Vienna.——Mrs. Wm. S. Robin 

Not eg son, the wife of ** Warrington,” has prepared for publication a volume of 

ceils ais his writings, to be issued on or about May 10. The selections date back 


— s far as 1848, but the memoir, which will precede them, will furnish 














) EROS | Ho ' shed within week or two by Henry | earlier incidents. The volume has been at to the 
at & Co Ihe k Vv t timely compani to Wallac i 4 ing events of the times during the years G. The 
rm with it: but as it has but ou map, | book will contain about six hundred pages and a steel portrait of ‘* War- 
W f trifle less. The author. Lieut... | rington.".——M. Louis Ulbach has made a modified translation of * The 5 

Sirs el W. Baker), has lin Turkey | American Baron,’ a novel by Prof. James De Mille, which originally ap- 

ns estates t The same publishers will soon | peared in Iarper’s Magazine. M. Ulbach’s book is published in Paris, by 

> new novels : ‘In Change Unchanged?” | M. Calmann Lévy. In his preface he gives Prof. De Mille due credit as 

by L. B. Walford. author of «Mr. Smith.’ | the original author of * Le Baron Americain.——Mr. Bret Harte’s drama, 

f two vears ago: and * Euetnie” | ‘Two Men of Sandy Bar,’ has been republished in Germany in the Tauch- 

\! j? eo Vf i - } af \iiss Molly.’— \\ ve } , l Z series. . Ah Sin.’ a play by Messrs. Bret i irte and ‘* Mark Twain,” 
( Engineers, a collection of report if nd the second venture of each author as a dramatist, was produced in 

’ = and lake s ev charts. pub Baltimore on the 7th of Mav. 

\pr ver of the * Southern [istori- —{!t might naturally be supposed that a subject so much written upon as 

) published in the ol- he Philadelphia Exhibition could possess, for the present at least, scarcely any 
I) nent of Prison it the South’ with com- | remaining interest: but Mr. Francis A. Walker, who writes on the ‘* Mechan- 

I an) e ques Ne ISING <mand Administration ” of the Exhibition inthe May-June number of the 

ed **vou[we] w rocate.” | International Review, bas effectually disproved the truth of this supposi- 

I n, having made an le which is not only eminently readable, but full 

Mrs, \ L das has t rere n lik » for the managers of future international exhibitions. 
gy | That Exhibition was in readiness at the time of opening (presenting in 

: ee d his respect a marked contrast to that at Vienna), he ascribes chiefly to 

{ sit [ tI { t states, ty ( (1) that *‘a larg proportion of the sri ds destined for « splay 

th sinning of t | war, | had to undertake an ocean voyage.” and, ** just as one is far more likely to 

t hardly fail of being received | miss a railway train than to lose his passage on an oceart steamer, so 

‘ \ first nu ‘ . Ss goods ha to come from distant parts are likely to be shipped with promp- 

‘ / The new maga; » will } 1 | titude’”’ ; and (2) the admirable management and efficiency of the Peinsyl- J 
tend ¢ ' ] ! vous | vania Railway lhis as indeed sharply contrasted with the very bad : 

shed t ‘4 hut | management of the ci division of the Treasury Department. ** It 

tona nt of lack of spac -~ | ought to be no more difficult to pay a tax-bill of Uncle Samuel’s than a 

( , 1 . work by Dr. Hammond on * Pre-natal | freight-bill of Col. Scott’s ; it ought to take somewhat less [more] time and 
Rest for Women,’ by Dr. Marv Putnam-Jacobi. | patience to get a bale of goods from Liverpool to Philadelphia than to get 

j i tacross a purelv imaginary lipe at the latter place. But such was not 
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ilwavs the case.” What Mr. Walker has to sav | should prov stl Ws; and it if or in be f 
tive re ling to the petitioners for Government management of ilt dai | har erist F 
thre nalogo yer cs \ 1\ ich W ird le | eNct ence ! ‘ | I I \ 
mat me f the Exhibition was made impossible moul tu Mr. Lawret Olin} 
+ ' ? ‘ We rt} { , >? ’ TT ? { ‘ 
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1p posed ! | \ em " 
hia, Mr. Walker ascribes tl ef readit f t] re ¢ nd Camer | ‘ 
( hich attended the administration f the j bit Its n ( — , *) 
, Very , 
Wel men OL ObtsiIness skill and cr} l I His u nest rit < 
to t work | ! then ( i ve the tv eX e | | n +)3, 
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nT ‘ ed, as f i \ ¥. 2 l sense ' deed. bv t st tv lo | 
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if not « a hie cht and reff | en ' ) | 
I xurv in word is discernible in everyvt! he } writ rit net \ 
) tj ' ' f his chief defect—vi 1 ‘ } ( ‘ ( 
tion to cet Phe rtist ense, so constantiv and exquisitely ; ’ \ 
ret | ( res an (i I ery er the free idea. and tly SCTW I ery s 
ut naer the very } t I stration which meant to pres nt Pailin \ 
» its full proy Ile rarely mistakes through cd { Tots ‘ > \ 
percey it very frequently thi h correct perception asserting itsel rt s ‘ \ { 
Without regard to its proper place and valu Moerally and intellectually pienty t for a ge { \ 
fennys seems to belong to a class which mav be de bed as ** democr Ther their ge ! nis 
i ! nd Tory through the tast ind the senses Hiis dream of 1 " “ 
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ent for the same quantity of malt yuor. The intreductior f thy . Q 
‘ i 
‘apparatus ” is the only noveltv in this law, which, in other respects. is 1 | 
Py , ich, : ] Ee Q 
better or worse than scores of liquor laws elsewhere in operation Wit ! ; ah . 
the exception of informers (who are allowed one-t lof the fine impos rust \ 
> a0 } 7 1 . ; 
for disobe ying the law), and possil y also the manufacturer of th . , ; al 4 : 
tor, no one can be particularly interested in its enforcement : and ever Dot} 
regular t per mav he expected tft vi ¢ f } . t : a 
direct tendenev of which is to 1 I \ 
In fact, only another illustra n OF the Valent ¢ }apparel r r ’ ' ‘ t hy , 
superstition that liquor laws can be different in pri: 1 fron ; - P — , — . 1 34 P 
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an rt best esss i the connection between the study 
| t vlass’ mania, tl Pupul Sr 
Vy t ! thie pou ~( After tl What can be 
! liom, and be crs Wl the helpful 
eff f Lh rs in literary competition, may 
we i r the revivifving influences of blue glass,” to 
Fi ! ibtable an opponent 
\ the var hemes for the improvement of the condition 
‘ e laborir lasses We have seen none more suggestive than that 
p j j \ thar-letter ”? issued bry the ** National Co-operative 
1 ! i Which hopes to be chartered to begin its good work 
nas Cone meets. The letter, which is noticeable for its spirit of 
earnest benevolence and determination to grapple finally and vie torious!y 
with tl problems of labor, declares that the latest statistics show an 
increase in the departures of emigrants over arrivals, caused by the de- 
piessed condition of the business of the country for four years ; that those 


rmer homes, emigrating to Australia and elsewhere to 


bette hein ition, are the most thrifty of the artisan and laboring 
classe that the unfortunate, unthrifty, and unemployed classes are left 
behind to be sustained by the taxpaying interest of the country, with no 
hope of in diate or remote relief through the ‘tusual fluctuations of 
trad The tatist ic also show that ‘*there are fully a million of 
men now unemiple 1 in the United States, with double that number 


depen ling upon them tor support and sustenance, In fa ‘t, about three mil 
| 


hiefly in the metropoles [sie]of the country, are little better 


and though tl 


be 


ie¢ trade of the country may in- 
the 


than tramps or | 


WUPers 3 


erease, this number will not permanently decreased, but, on eon 


trarv, will augment as winter approaches and their ranks are reinforced 
with the homeless people landing on our shores from foreign countries.” 
eee roular then goes on to say that ‘it will be conceded ™ that all plans 
of relief wil. be abortive that donot place the whole subject in the hands 


‘a permanent corporation controlled by reliable trustees, with a view of 


improving the condition, furnishing employment, assuring the material 


nfort, elevating the morals, purifying the lives, and advancing the gene- 
ral interest of the unemp!oyed masses of the United States.” Such 
a corporation the **Union” means to be, and the circular“adds as a 
ifterthought that it will ‘tat the same time lay the foundation 


h ip prs 


of a more clevated plan of existence for the buman family.” The means 


pro] lLby the National Co operative Peace Union to carry out these ex- 
cellent designs are of a character calculated to excite suspicion in the 
minds « me reformers, but we shall look for encouragement for 
the plan from = the “Old Whigs,” who ought to see some promise 
in it, as it resembles schemes of improvement which they are said 
to favor The Union proposes to secure ‘donations of publie lands” 
upon whi h honds will be issued,” the bonds being ** predicated upon 


ot the lands.” to bear 4 per eent. interest, and to be re- 


1 one-hundred-dollar bond is to be secured 


deemable in fifty vears. Ea 

by a quartersection of land in one of nincteen States or eight Ter 
ritories ; a colony, ‘‘under proper management, will be established in 
each State and ‘Territory, with a National Bureau at Washington” ; ‘ ev ry 


if science, education, and labor under a co operative system 


dep rtment 
will be fostered and advanced.’ The circa’ar comes from Baltimere. and is 


ened by a “provisional President” and a ‘ provisional Secretary,” 


whose names are not familiar to us, but who, we venture to say, comple tely 
control the organization. They have the benefit of the legal counsel of Mr. 


ee 


a mode of indicating his provisional whereabouts that shows a commend- 


Saunders, whose ** present address” is given at 58 St. Mary’s Street 


We infer from the Union's request for 


bole s} irit ola Uric and precision. 

permission to use the names of the persons to whom the circular is ad- 
dr bas ‘charter part ‘in the undertaking, that Mr Saunders’ specialty 
at the | is maritime law, and we trust that is an indication that the 


ensive benevolence of the association is designed to include not 


sman but the mariner as well, Ilis proverbial jollity skould 


oniv the bined 
not yusto be blinded to the hardships of his existence : when the 
bon {1 we shall insist on sailors’ rights in this matter, and ven 
trire rcest to Mr. Saunders that when a sufficient number of ‘* charter 
parties” have signified their intention of being incorporated, bottomry ‘ 
bonds | ited? on littoral eceaniec quarter-sections, at four or even 
t eandal per cent., would probably be very attractive to seafaring 
m il might even have an important effect in stimulating a revival of 
\ ” 

The great suecess of Emile Zola’s remarkable and repulsive novel, | 


‘which was late ly at ribed in these columns, has been, if 





not equalled, at least emulated, by *La Fille Elisa’ of M. Edmond . © 
Goncourt LL Assommoir,’ we believe, is going on towards its thirtieth 
edition, while the last copy of * La Fille that we have seen is 
stumped with the fainter elory of a tenth. On the other hand, M. Zolz’s 


novel had by some weeks the start of its companion, and the adventures of 
M. de Goncourt’s heroine (a prostitute who murders a soldier) may after all 
be as widely disseminated as those of the fair protagonist of * L’Asscm- 
M. Edmond de Goncourt has 


gone into these matters in a more amateurish sort of way than his rival, 


moir,’ the washerwoman who dies of drink. 


who is thoroughly professional and business-like ; and * La Fille Elisa’ is 
very inferior in ability to the history of Gervaise and Coupeau. — It is equal, 
howe ver, or perhaps even suy erior, in aude ity. Edm nd de Goncourt, we 
may remind the reader, is the elder and survivor of the two brothers De 
Goncourt, who, during the lifetime of the younger, Jules, published several 
novels of the realistic sort and several substantial works upon the history 
of France in the last century. * La Fille Elisa’ is the first production upon 
the tith -page of which the name of one of the brothers has stood alone ; 
and, curiously enough, it offers some enlightenment (for such readers as 
have wondered over the matter) as to the mystery of French * collabora 
tion.” The beok is feebler, thinner, less clever than its predecessors ; it 
seems to prove that there are some talents that need to ‘* collaborate,’ and 
that they are fully themselves only on this condition. Like M. Zola, the 
author of the tale in question has written a preface, in which he calls 
‘‘livre austere 
et chaste.” the 


M. de Gonecurt says, very justly, that it is an unwarrar.table pre- 


attention to the edifying properties of his bock—his 
Speaking seriously, the preface is the best part of 
work, 
tension on the part of certain critics to forbid the school of novelists to 
which he belongs— ‘la jeune €cole s¢rieuse "—to write anything but what 
may be read by young ladies in railway trains, This is really what the 
prohibitory legislation amounts to. The author asserts that the young se- 
rious school, if not interfered with, stands ready to divest the novel of its 
traditional frivolity, and make it co-operate with history and scientific re- 
search in the task of enlightening and instructing mankind. As an exem- 
ple, M. de Goncourt devotes himself to showing up the horrors of the 
régime of silence in prisons—the system which le appears to consider it 
the peculiar infamy of the American penal establishments to have invented 
and propagated, His heroine, convicted of manslaughter, is impri-oned 
for life, and, being never allowed to speak, becomes after a certain number 
of years idiotic and dies of a sort ef chronic stupor. This pert of the 
book, the last third, dealing with her prison life, shows most ability, and 
has doubtless a certain value. The author has evidently ‘‘ studied up” his 
subject. The preceding chapters, which describe minutely the career of 
the unfortunate Elisa as a street-walker of the lowest class, and include 
an account of the circumstances of her childhood—as daughter of a sage- 
fomme also of the lowest class—are not practically agreeable, however valid 
the theory upon which they have been composed. As we read them we 
wonder what is becoming of the French imagination, and we say that 
even readers who have flattered themselves that they knew the French 
mind tolerably well find that it has some surprisingly unpleasant corners. 
M. de Goncourt’s theory is perfectly respectable ; novelists are welcome to 
become as serious as they please ; but are the mysteries of such a career as 
Elisa’s the most serious thing in the list ? M. de Goncourt’s fault is net 
that he is serious or historical or scientific or instructive, but that be is 
intolerably unclean. The proof of the padding is in the eating, and, in 
spite of its elevated intentions, ** La Fille Elisa” must be profoundly di-- 
tasteful to healthy appetites. 

—A correspondent writes us from Geneva: ‘‘The times are hard, 
very hard, just now in this part of Europe, yet not hard but 
that people generally are expecting them to be worse before they 
are better. The biame of it is laid by 
rumors of war, but mainly on the Americans and the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition. This last it was that kept the Swiss hotels empty last season 
and left the shopkeepers waiting in hope deferred behind their counters ; 
and it is this that has paralyzed manufactures with the fear of American 
competition, Both here and in the canton of Neufchatel—the two seats 
of the watch manufacture—the concerns that have not stopped entirely have 
There is a wail of unmistakable distress 
is tle 


sO 


most people partly on the 


reduced their rate of production. 
from the unemployed silk-weavers of Zurich and Lyons. 
suffering in the latter city, that all Paris has been moved to a night's 
dancing in Lent at the Grand Opera for the relief of the sufferers. [rom 
Marveilles it is officially reported that 700 workmen have been discharged 
from the sugar-refineries, and that the rest are working on thrce-quarters’ 


The soap-factories, which ordinarily employ 1,200 hands, have now 


So great 


time. 


only 850, and these on short time. Three hundred men have been dis- 
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charged from the foundries. Six 
nection with the business of transportation by sailing vessels 6,000 men: now 
ne house has reduced its 


there ave only half the number. One great clothi 


pay-list from 1,000 names to 400, The railroad enterprises are in trouble 
both the old and the new. The Swiss Northeastern, which has been considered 
) 
| 


a safe investment, is in a dreadful condition. On the docket of the Federa 
Assembly are the petitions of no less than ten companies for an extension 
of time in which to complete their reads ; and, finally, the immense enter- 
prise of the Gothard road and tunnel, that has been backed by the treasu- 
ries of three nations, has used up its subsidies and its credit, and the ques- 
tion now is whether Germany, Italy, and Switzerland shall increase their 
subsidies, or whether, with a hole pierced half-way through the central 


knot of the Alpine Ranges, the enterprise shall be abandoned. 


to observe, by the way, that with this solemn monument of the * vanity of 


human wishes’ before 
a serious matter, of a Simplon road and tunnel, which shall be aided by 
France as the Gothard road by Germany, and the two eastern roads by Ger- 
many ; and it is asserted that the support of Gambetta is already pledged 
tosuch a scheme. Of course it is folly to refer all the trouble to America, and 
yet this is the uppermost idea in many minds, as a hundred newspapers and 
pamphlets show. One of the most impressive and instructive of these has just 
heen published here, under the somewhat sensational title of ‘Garde & vous ! 
It is an address to Swiss manufacturers by the proprietor of a great shoe- 
factory at Schénenwerth, in German Switzerland, and gives, with great 
simplicity and straightforwardness, the results of his personal comparison 
of American and European establishments in various departments of manu- 
facture, but especially in his own. The most striking thing in all his story 
is that he refers the superiority of the American factories largely, not to say 
chiefly, to the personal superiority of the American workman. Some of 
the facts adduced in proof of this are interesting. Describing the shoe- 
factory at North Brookfield, he says : 
required for a maximum production of nine thousand pairs a day. 


‘Five machines furnish all the soles 
In my 
factory, a machine of the same sort cannot turn out more than four hun- 
dred pairs of soles in a day. In this department, as well as in that for the 
cutting of the uppers, none but American workmen are employed. In 
workrooms of the same size with mine, six times the amount of goods are 
produced. The proprietor complained of the high rate of wages. 
He cannot get workmen for less than $2 a day, which forbids the idea of 
an export business ; but I took the trouble to foot up, from his own books, 
the rate at which he was paying by the piece, and I found that I was paying 
in my factory nearly double the rate, and yet my workmen grumble at 
being put at that part of the business.’ ” 

—We have received a circular from the committee having in charge the 
collection of subscriptions for a monument to George Sand. 
is addressed ‘* aux esprits Glevés, aux cours reconnaissants qui admirent 
et se souviennent,” and is an appeal for aid in completing the work under- 
taken. The success of the subscription, we are informed, is already as- 
sured, but it is not thought best to allow a single country to furnish contri- 
butions ‘for perpetuating the memory of this illustrious woman, whose 


talents were universal in character.” Subscriptions have already been re- 
ceived from many eminent men in France, whose names appear upon the 
circular. M. Thiers approves the purpose of the committee, and Victor 
Hugo is an honorary member. The monument will be erected at La Chatre, 
to which place subscriptions may be sent, addressed to M. Ch. Moulin, trea- 
surer of the cominittee. Marble for the statue will be furnished by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

—The second volume of Marquardt’s ‘ Rimische Staatsverwaltung,’ 
making the fifth volume of the Marquardt-Mommsen * Handbuch der 
rémischen Alterthiimer,’ contains the Financial and Military departments of 
the administration. 
original work), and, what is of very great importance, it is made to cover 
the period of the Lower Empire, after Diocletian. This distinguishes the 


It. is considerably enlarged (591 pages to 480 of the 


present volume as well from the original edition as from the previous 
volumes of this edition, which embrace only the Early Empire. Jt seems 
necessary in the present case because of the fulness of materials, especially 
on the financial system, for the fourth century, without reference to which 
the third century cannot be taken up at all. The sixth volume is an- 
nounced as ‘‘in the press,” which means that it may be looked for in about 
a year. it is 
now stated that a seventh, containing Private Antiquities, will be added. 
The administration of justice is still, however, excluded, except in so far 
as it falls within the consideration of the several magistracies and assem- 
blies ; 


Former announcements have ended with the sixth volume : 


the plan of the work. 





N 


months ago there were employed in con- | 


It is curious 


their eyes, people do none the less talk, as if it were 


The cireular | 


; it is very much to be desired that it may eventually be brought within | 


ation. 9S | 


—A pamphlet recently received from London gives an account 
of one of the plans which gave the late Lady Augusta St hey 
just reputation as a leader in wise and well-directed charity ss 
Westininster Training-School and Home for Nurses” was es ed by 
her in i874 forthe purpose of maintaining a staff of skilled and w tug 
attendants on the sick, who should be at all times at the | anv d ry 
ing family in which serious illness made a need for them, and should alse 
supply to the London hospitals nurses of a skill and experience not other 
wise to be secured. This was the favorite scheme of the last vears of Lady 
Augusta Stanley’s life, and under her supervision it steadily tin 
lic favor. It has seemed to her friends in England that thers ikdot be 


a better memorial of a Woman so widely known and beloy t \ 
rvying out of her cherished plan: and the pamphlet just referred to gives 
the details of a subscription now in progress to make the T rN | 
self-supporting through a ‘* Memorial Fund.” contributed by those who 
sympathize with the purpose of the institution and desire nor its 
founder. Not only is an English contribution making to this end 

list has been opened here. Many names have already beet ch 
private channels. Mr. Cyrus W. Field, at 125 East Twenty-tirst Street, 
will receive the subscriptions, and on the tirst of J e , 


to Dean Stanley with the names of the subscribers 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
MUE plot of Mr. William Black's ‘ Madcap Violet’ is ing :. the 


story is well written, and any one who takes it up wi t t 1 to 
lay it down before he reaches the tearful end. More than this, t ‘ , 
is really a living human being, who wins the reader's sympathy at ft ! 
ginning and keeps it throughout. Mr. Black has already done well in 
describing his heroines ; his * Three Feathers,’ his ‘Strange Adventures of 
a Phaeton,’ and his ‘ Daughter of Heth,” to sav nothing of the * Princess of 
Thule,’ contain several studies of young women whom readers of novels ar 
nore likely to see about them in daily life than to find in’ books lhis 
Madeap Violet is one of the more suceessful sort because she is a hi 
spirited girl with a will of her own: Mr. Black inclines to fa to 


a somewhat soft-hearted sentimentalitv, as in the *Danghter of Heth’ 


and the ‘ Princess of Thule,’ and it is a good thing that he has been 
kept from that mistake by the sharp tongue of Violet herself. It is 
on account of this freedom from = sentimentality that the book. after 
all, makes so deep an impression as it does. With a heroine who is 
different from other people, who seems solemn and. severe, the trage dy, 


when it comes, strikes us as being but her fitting lot : it is the overeoming 


of a proud, independent character that really wrings the heart, and the 
more charming and debonaire the heroine is at the beginning of the 
book, the sadder is the end. Moreover, jollitv and love of fun will always 
seem more natural to voung people than dark foreshadowing of future 


gloom, and it takes a greater writer than Mr. Black yet is to handle really 


exceptional characters and to Keep them from posing. This Violet is a 
charming creature from the time we first meet her, a romping school girl 
without an atom of pity for her distracted teachers. Her escapades at this 
period of her life, her self-possession, her fun, all these things are capita 

told ; and what follows, George Miller’s pr 


ments that complicate matters, is certainly natural 


irsuit of her and the entangle- 


enough—too natural, 
in fact—for the tragic ending stands in very sharp contrast to the general 
glee and ringing of 


marriage-bells of the ordinary novel. Raw, violent 


homicidal tragedy is always to be denounced. An author has more 
than despotic power over the life of his characters, it is true: 1 when 
end of a nove l. he is like ly 


the reader sees a 7% excat 3 pace at the 
? and let thre 
irmful) conclusion of 
urces of all the 


book go 
this 


the motto to the beginnir unread 
denied 


deduced 


to transfer 
It cannot be 


that the m story 
trouble, but 


learly foreshadowed, and withal so gently touch- 


is not legitimately from the s 


wm 4.37 
Weil toid, So ¢ 


it is so 
ing, that the reader forgives the superfluous pang the book gives him. 
While Violet, the heroine, is so 


the hero, James Drummond, is represented with equal success. 


well drawn, it may be questioned whether 
Some 
The 


type of man so common in women’s novels and so odious to the men who 


authors do best with their heroes, others again with the heroines, 


read them, who readily see its inaccuracy, is sufficiently well known ; the 
successful lover in ‘ The Wooing O’t’ may perhaps serve as an example, 
Miss Austen and Mrs. Oliphant are eminent for impartiality ; Mr. Black, 
who, like Mr. Howells in this country, is read especially for his good 
drawing of women, like him too gives the reader a less satisfactory kind of 

** Madcap Violet: A Novel. 
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